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compulsory attendance legislation, and the struggle for the necessary 
complement of compulsion — child labor laws — is concisely outlined. 

Part II contains statistics of the extent of truancy and non- 
attendance in Chicago, discussing among other phases the relation of 
truancy to mental and physical defects of children, to dependency, to 
delinquency, and to immigration. Account is taken of the degree of 
success of the Parental School for boys, of the way in which the com- 
pulsory education law is enforced in the municipal court of Chicago, and 
of the value of the school census and the visiting teacher. Following 
a detailed statement of the employment certificate system and the 
necessity of compulsory education for children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age is a chapter in which conclusions are drawn. 
Appendices contain appropriate documents, extracts from laws, and 
notes. 

As a logical sequence of the writers' analysis of this complex prob- 
lem, two directions of change are indicated, the details of which cannot 
be given. Statutory changes are advocated and, pending such changes, 
recommendations are offered which the authors believe can be adopted 
by the Board of Education of Chicago without additional legislative 
authority. The outline of the book given above does not presume 
to afford an adequate view of the wealth of detail and constructive 
suggestions to be found in this study of social causation. 

E. L. Talbert 
University of Cincinnati 



Readings in Social Problems. Edited with an Introduction by 
Albert Benedict Wolfe. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1016. 
Pp. xiii+804. $2 . 80. 
This admirable volume of readings provides abundant materials for 
the study of certain bio-sociological problems of the greatest importance. 
It brings together for the first time in convenient form data and balanced 
discussion by competent and often classic authors bearing upon the 
great problems of population, sex and race. No attempt has been made 
to cover every social issue, but rather to treat more or less by the his- 
torical method and with a fair degree of thoroughness a few of the more 
salient problems. Certainly no better beginning could be made than 
with the matter of population in its various ramifications. If the 
student can be led to understand the basic relations between population 
and land, the essentials of population growth, both by natural increase 
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and by immigration, and those domestic institutions which have grown 
up about the process of natural multiplication of population, he will 
have gone far toward acquiring a sound and adequate view of the physical 
basis of human society. 

There still remains to be sure the entire field of social heredity 
involving the various psychic processes by which civilized institutions are 
built. Someone should give us a volume in which are brought together 
the most discerning studies of such topics as man's innate mental equip- 
ment, personal ascendancy, imitation, social control, education, public 
opinion, the organization of sentiments and ideals, the history of human 
knowledge, etc. These are within the field of social problems as truly as 
are birth-rates and marriage or divorce laws. Another crying need 
from the pedagogical point of view is a good source and case book for the 
study of poverty and crime. 

One might wish that Professor Wolfe could have found the space to 
include in the discussion of population that tension between city and 
country, with its accompanying significant changes, which gives us our 
so-called urban and rural sociologies. 

The type of compact and discerning comment with which thirteen 
out of the nineteen chapters are introduced will be indicated by the 
following citation from the introduction to the chapter on "The Modern 
Woman Movement": 

Attention is here .... directed to certain suggestions as to the social 
and ethical consequences of the old domestic traditions and of the new industrial 
opportunities (or lack of them, as the case may be) with regard to the charac- 
ter and ambitions and social economy of girls and women; to the larger 
psychological and ethical influence of work outside the home; to the deeply 
important question as to whether it is possible for women in any large numbers 
to combine and harmonize the function of maternity with a specialized eco- 
nomic work other than housekeeping; and to the ethics of economic dependence 
and economic independence, respectively. 

Erville B. Woods 

Dartmouth College 



The Planning of the Modern City. By Nelson P. Lewis. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1916. Pp. xv+423. 
This book is written from the point of view of the municipal engineer. 
Engineering problems are fundamental. Transportation and com- 
munication, the location of the primary industries, business centers, 
residential areas, parks, public buildings — all these are determined 



